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Wage, Hour, and Public Contracts Divisions Merged 


Consolidation of the Wage and Hour and the Public Contracts Divisions 
of the United States Department of Labor has been ordered by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins effective not later than October 15. The greater efficiency 
and the avoidance of duplicate effort brought about by the consolidation will 
make it possible for the two Divisions to carry out unimpaired their responsi- 
bilities under the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act 
despite a cut of nearly $400,000 in the combined budget of the Divisions. 
It will also bring about a consistent policy of enforcement and interpreta- 
tion of the two laws, wholesale coordination of enforcement and avoidance of 
any duplication of inspection by having one inspector cover for both Acts. 


Effect of the War on Textile Employment 


Wartime dislocations in the textile industries have thus far produced 
only a slight decline in total employment. Employment decreases are ex- 
pected to become more marked, however, as fabric inventories are depleted 
and curtailed production of fabrics for civilian use takes effect in the winter 
of 1942-43. By the fourth quarter of 1942, total textile employment is 
expected to be about 5 percent below the 1941 peak. The greatest reduction 
is expected in women’s wear plants, which are located largely in New York 
City. 
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Recommended Hours for Maximum War Output 


Labor and management in general have widely 
accepted the statement of policy on hours of work 
for maximum war production as recommended 
by eight Government agencies—the Labor De- 
partment, the War and Navy Departments, 
Maritime Commission, Public Health Service, 
Commerce Department, War Manpower Com- 
mission, and War Production Board. The four 
major standards are briefly: 

|. For wartime production the 8-hour day and 
48-hour week approximate the best working 
schedule for sustained efficiency in most industrial 
operations. 

2. One scheduled day of rest for the individual, 
approximately every 7, should be a universal and 
invariable rule. 

3. A 30-minute meal period is desirable. 

4. Vacations are conducive to sustained pro- 
duction, and should be spread over the longest 
possible period. 

The recommendation in no way affects the 
Wage-Hour Act’s provision requiring time and 
one-half pay for all overtime work after 40 hours 
a week. 

The chief effect of the new policy statement 
on hours should be to reduce excessive working 
hours per week per worker, which cannot be sus- 
tained without impairing the health and efficiency 
of workers and reducing the flow of production. 

Large overtime offers are being used in some 
instances to pirate workers from other war plants. 

One and one-half million war workers now are 
working over 48 hours a week, according to the 
Labor Department. 

The policy is issued as a guide “to govern- 
mental establishments, to field representatives of 
procurement agencies, and to contractors working 
on war production.”’ 

The statement follows: 

In view of the wide discrepancy in labor policy 
on hours of work among establishments—both 
private and governmental—working on war pro- 
duction, and in order to secure observance of those 
standards which experience shows are best for 
sustained maximum output, the following state- 
ment of policy is issued as a guide to Government 
establishments, to field representatives of pro- 
curement agencies, and to contractors working on 
war production. 


Nothing herein contained in any way dimi 
ishes the urgency of securing round-the-clock, 7 
day-week operation of plants and tools. Th 
primary reason for this statement of policy is { 
secure increased production, by calling attentio; 
to certain practices that have been found to i 
crease the efficiency of the human factor in pr 
duction. 


1. Weekly day of rest. 

One scheduled day of rest for the Individua 
approximately every 7 days, should be a univers 
and invariable rule. The 7-day workweek { 
individuals is injurious to health, to production 
and to morale. It slows down production becaus 
of the cumulative effects of fatigue, when » 
broken by a period of rest and relaxation, and 
leads to increased absenteeism. Only in extren 
emergencies and for a limited period of time shoul 
workers or supervisors forego the weekly day « 
rest. 


2. Meal periods. 


A 30-minute meal period in midshift is desirabl 
for men and women from the standpoint of th 


worker’s health and from the standpoint of pro-| 


ductivity. In occupations that involve conta 
with poisonous substances workers must have tin 
to wash before eating, as an elementary heal 
precaution. 

3. Daily and weekly hours. 

Daily and weekly hours of employees in \ 
production plants should be reexamined to assu 
those schedules which will maintain maximum ou 
put over a long war period. Hours now work 
in some plants are in excess of those which can | 
sustained without impairing the health a 
efficiency of workers and reducing the flow 
production. 

When daily and weekly hours are too long tl 
rate of production tends, after a period, to decreas 
and the extra hours add little or no additional ou 
put; the quality of work may deteriorate durin 
the whole period of work, not only during t 
hours of overtime; absenteeism rises sharply; | 
loss of time due to accident and illnesses tend 
increase. Effects upon the health and morale 
the worker may be slow in appearing but 
cumulative in nature. Irregular attendance dis 
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the flow of production because certain 


rupts — ; . 
operations call for a balance of trained forces. In 


order to conserve irreplaceable skilled and super- 
isory Manpower, uneconomical schedules should 


be revised. 

When plants drawing on the same labor market 
compete for labor through the device of offering 
heavy overtime payment the resulting unrest and 
turnover interferes with war production. In order 
to stop this type of labor pirating there should be 
yniformity in the hours schedules of plants in the 
same industrial area. 

While a 40-hour week is generally accepted in 
peacetime there is a widespread and increasing 
agreement as a result of actual experience, both in 
this country and abroad, that for wartime pro- 
duction the 8-hour day and 48-hour week approx- 
imate the best working schedule for sustained 
efficiency in most industrial operations. While 
hours in excess of 48 per week have proved neces- 
sary in some instances due to a limited supply of 
supervisory and skilled manpower, there has been 
some tendency to continue longer schedules after 
sufficient opportunity has been afforded to train 
additional key employees. 

Plants which are now employing individual 
workers longer than 48 hours a week should care- 
fully analyze their present situation with respect to 
output and time lost because of absenteeism, 


accident, illness, and fatigue. They should re- 
examine the possibilities of training additional 
workers now, in order to lessen the need for exces- 
sive overtime during the long pull ahead. As 
rapidly as is feasible these plants should introduce 
the hours schedules that will maintain the best 
possible rate of production for the duration. 


4. Vacations. 


The policy of providing opportunity for restora- 
tion of energy of employees by a vacation period 
away from the job is demonstrated to be conducive 
to sustained production and is even more sound 
under emergency conditions of industry today 
than in peacetime. Experience demonstrates 
that by providing regular opportunities for men to 
have a limited period of time away from the job 
makes it easier to control sporadic absenteeism. 

Industry in planning vacation programs must 
exert the utmost ingenuity to obtain the benefits 
without paying an overbalancing cost in produc- 
tive hours lost. 

Vacations should be staggered and spread over 
the longest possible period. Vacations should not 
be permitted to excuse any shut-down of any 
department of any war production plant except 
where such shut-down would not curtail produc- 
tion. 


Workers Are Saving As Hedge Against Inflation 


World War II has not brought “silk-shirt’’ 
prosperity and free spending to the average city 
family in the United States, but it has brought a 
high increase in savings, with which Americans 
have bought war bonds and stamps and paid taxes, 
according to a report made by Secretary of Labor 
Perkins. 

“Although income rose over 7 percent between 
1941 and the first quarter of 1942, average expend- 
itures for current consumption increased less than 
2 percent,” she said. “At the same time living 
costs went up almost 8 percent. The conversion 
to war production meant that American city 
families were buying a smaller quantity of goods 
and services in the first three months of 1942.” 

Secretary Perkins, making the report on the basis 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics sample survey 
of the spending and saving of families and single 
persons living in cities, said: 

Savings were about 70 percent higher in 1942 than in 
1941. Families whose incomes did not change saved half 
gain as much as they saved in an average quarter in 


1941. Those whose incomes had increased substantially 
saved an exceptionally large amount in 1942; 57 percent 
ol their increase in income was saved. Families whose 


incomes were substantially lower in 1942 had large deficits 
in that period, but such families were small in number as 
compared with those with higher incomes. The general 
nerease in savings was so large that it represented two- 
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thirds of the increase in total consumer incomes. War 
bonds and stamp purchases formed a large part of these 
new savings. In addition to savings, direct tax payments 
also took a large share of the increase in income. 

The only expenditures of the average family showing 
notable increases were food, fuel, and medical care. 
Families usually spend more for medical care and fuel in 
wintertime. Food prices, however, had advanced 11 
percent between 1941 and the first quarter of 1942, and 
family expenditures for food went up 5 percent. This 
means that families were buy ing less food or cheaper food 
in 1942 than in 1941. With new cars and tires rationed 
expenditures for buying and running automobiles were 
much lower in 1942 than in 1941. Outlays for household 
furnishings and durable equipment such as stoves and re- 
frigerators were also lower. 

In 1942 the families with incomes above $1,500 spent 
less for current consumption and saved more than families 
with incomes of that amount in 1941. One-fourth of this 
group were families whose incomes in 1942 were 25 percent 
or more higher than in 1941 and 3 percent whose incomes 
had decreased by that proportion. Those with income 
increases were paying off debts, buying Government bonds 
and making other savings to a greater extent than in 1941 
Those with income decreases ran big deficits. The group 
whose 1942 incomes were about the same as in 1941 had 
much higher savings. Reductions in their automobile and 
furnishings expenditures and holding down of their clothing 
and food outlays despite rising prices, left money for war 
bonds and other savings. On the average city consumers 
with annua) incomes of $1,500 to $2,000 in 1942 saved 
$5.60 out ot every $100 during the first 3 months of 1942 
as compared with $1.80 during 1941. Families and single 
persons with money incomes between $3,000 and $5,000 
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saved over $12 of every $100 received in income in 1942 
as compared with $8.70 during the preceding year. 

On the other hand, families with less than $1,500 in 1942 
had greater diffic ulty in making ends meet than had fami- 
lies with this amount of income in 1941. This is partly 
due to increased living costs. Thus, families with less 
than $1,500 in 1942 and almost the same income in 1941 
spent 7 percent more in 1942 than in 1941. In addition, 
however, there were many families with incomes of less 


than $1,500 in 1942 who had had higher incomes iy, 194 
About 17 percent of the families with incomes below $] 34) 
in 1942 had cuts in income of over 25 percent. ‘They wer 


unable to lower their level of living in such a short time; 
the full extent of their income drop and hence rap 
debts. Thus, on the average, at relatively low ineo; 
levels, consumers (families and single persons) ir the fix 
quarter of 1942 were spending more for current ing ar 
incurring larger debts than in 1941. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work Program to Fore 


The recent pronouncement by the National War 
Labor Board in regard to equal pay for equal 
work has focused public attention on this impor- 
tant matter. 

Management and labor alike are now seeing the 
impor tance of fixing the rate for the job, regardless 
of the sex of the worker. “Equal pay for equal 
performance by women in war-production facto- 
ries’ has been advocated recently by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. At the same time 
they have stated that ‘Women can satisfactorily 
fill all or most jobs performed by men, subject 
only to the limitations of strength and ’ physical 
requirements.” 

Union leaders are advocating the same pay for 
women as men on the same work. They have 
secured in a number of contracts the same begin- 
ning rate, in some instances the provision that 
rates on all jobs shall be the same for both sexes. 
However, other contracts have allowed a lower 
beginning rate for women, or a smaller increase. 

Women’s beginning hourly rate was found to 
be the same as men’s in about half of 59 war- 
production plants visited by the Women’s Bureau 
in the spring of 1942. Practically all the aircraft 
assembly plants paid men and women the same 
rate, while in ammunition manufacture, for ex- 
ample, it was more usual for the women’s rate to 
be lower than the men’s. More men than women 
are employed on the highly skilled jobs, which 
naturally are paid at a higher rate, but it seems 
axiomatic that the beginning rate for the least 
skilled work should be the same. 

As more and more women are substituted for 
men, a serious breakdown of wage standards will 
follow unless rates are fixed entirely by the job, 
regardless of the sex of the worker. The fact 
that women on a job may need some help in heavy 
lifting does not make the job materially different. 
In fact, a much more efficient management of 
work may be the furnishing of mechanical means 
for moving heavy material both for men and for 
women, with a few laborers to do the moving for 
an entire department. The same may be true 
when one process is divided into a number of 
simpler ones. 
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Half the women reporting an income from wage: 
and salaries alone in 1939, according to the United 
States Census, had rec eived less than $571 for the 
year’s work; more than three- fourths of all women 
had been paid less than $1,000 in the year. For 
men the median was $1 002, and three-fourthis had 
earned less than $1,600. 

Data on average weekly and hourly earnings of 
men and women in the same industries in the spring 
of 1942 are available from Illinois and Michigan 
Since men ’s weekly hours usually are longer thar 
women’s, hourly earnings are a better measure fo: 
comparing the rates paid the two sexes. 

In Illinois, average hourly earnings were reported 
for some 50 individual manufacturing industries 
Those of men ranged from 68 cents to $1.29; thos 
of women from 44 cents to 73 cents. In 2 of th 
industries women’s average earnings were les 
than half those of men, in 30 they were half but 
less than two-thirds, and in the remaining indus- 
tries about two-thirds to four-fifths those of men 

In Michigan in 47 manufacturing industries 
women’s average hourly earnings ranged from 3 
to 85 cents, men’s from 57 cents to $1.31. Women's 
earnings were on an average a little nearer men’s 
than in Illinois, being three-fourths or more of 
men’s in 11 of the industries, two-thirds to three- 
fourths in 19, between one-half and two-thirds in 
14, less than half in 3. 

There are definite indications that minimum 
wages fixed by State and Federal action have 
raised the wages of women especially, since they 
were the more often the lowest-paid group. But 
the present findings indicate that such changes 4 
the efforts of recent years have produced in the 
relations of women’s earnings to men’s still have 
not brought them sufficiently close together 
Moreover, studies by the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics in various manufacturing industries from 193! 
to 1935 show that in 40 separate reports women‘ 
earnings were over three-fourths of men’s in 1 
between two-thirds and three-fourths in 17, be 
tween half and two-thirds in 12, and less than hal! 
in 1. 
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Survey Shows How Women War Workers Live 


For humanity and for efficiency, the living con- 
ditions of women war workers are of vital impor- 
tance. -\re the absolute essentials to existence— 
wholesome water, nourishing food, and adequate 
shelter— readily accessible to them? In addition 
to these, What safeguards are provided for the well- 
being of body, mind, and spirit among this army 
of women recruits to war industries? 

During late 1941 and early 1942, Women’s 
jureau agents visited 22 areas, typical war in- 
dustry locations, to find first-hand answers to 
these questions. The Bureau’s primary concern 
in normal times with the welfare of employed 
women now has vastly increased significance. 
For on the welfare of the individual worker in 
war plants hang alike the community good and 
the sustained production lines of war materials. 
Yet it is found that in most places community 
cooperation in the sharing of facilities, and the 
voluntary contribution of leadership and personnel 
to solve grave living problems among in-migrating 
women workers, have been slow to develop. 


Efficiency Requires Wholesome Living 


Heavy turn-over of workers has resulted in 
some places from impossible living conditions. 
Commuting from nearby points in priv ate autos is 
being reduced as tire and gas rationing becomes 
effective and old cars wear out. In many areas, 
however, attention is being given to solution of 
the transportation difficulty, since it is the key to 
related problems of housing, food supply, and 
recreation facilities. 

The unattached woman going into a strange 
community where work is unfamiliar and strenu- 
ous, hours are irregular due to frequent change of 
shifts, living conditions uncertain or wholly un- 
satisfactory, is in sore need of friendly services 
from those already on the ground if she is to give 
her best to the work she has been brought there 
to do and be released at the end of the emergency 
with increased rather than depleted capacity. 

Some areas that support nume rous war industry 
plants have also huge military training centers. 
Several of these very properly provide for social 
welfare among servic e men yet give scant atten- 
tion to similar services for women enlisted in pro- 
duction of essential war equipment. Rooming 
facilities in desirable homes frequently are open 
tomen but closed to women, or extended to women 
only at higher prices. Even where rooms are 
rented to women, meals in the neighborhood often 
are not available. 


Sources of Woman Labor for War Plants 


_ Who are these women that the Nation is train- 
ing and housing to fill the gaps in manpower on 
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the war machine? Some communities are sup- 
plying reserves from their own permanent resi- 
dents—women from farms and small towns who 
have not earned wages before; women from adja- 
cent industrial centers no longer employed on 
peacetime production; women from poorly paid 
occupations in service trades, shops, and stores; 
teachers, high-school students, and young women 
from sheltered home backgrounds, eager to help 
in the country’s war program. 

But the majority of war industry areas, for 
various reasons, must draw women from outside 
communities, even other States. Publicity re- 
ports attract thousands to the plants in search 
of work, many of whom cannot be employed. 
Thus another problem is created for temporary 
shelter, food, transportation. Steady recruiting 
in other sections by plant management brings 
large numbers of women to the work location. 
Some war plants prefer married women employ- 
ees; a few favor the single woman; most of them 
have no fixed policy about marital status. 

How many women are in war plants? This 
can be answered only in proportionate figures, 
but reports show a range of from 30 to 80 and 
even 90 women in every 100 employees at peak 
production, the percentage depending on the type 
of article made. 


Women Workers and the Community 


Among the few areas that had made little or no 
effort toward assimilating war workers into the 
community life or assuming any responsibility 
for their welfare, open resentment at the intrusion 
of newcomers appeared in at least one; divided 
political authority produced a stalemate on sani- 
tation improvement in another; smug com- 
placency marked influential groups in some. One 
or two settled back, resolved “to let the Govern- 
ment do it.”’ 

In most areas numerous agencies and organi- 
zations, as well as some capable individuals, are 
grappling with the solution of welfare problems, 
but they are handicapped in many places by 
lack of personnel or of funds. Housing, sanita- 
tion, hospitals, schools, recreation centers, and 
day nurseries have been made possible in num- 
bers of communities through Federal aid alone, 
or in conjunction with local organized effort. 


Homes for Women War Workers 


Since many plants are in sparsely populated 
areas, large temporary housing developments are 
built to accommodate workers and their families. 
Trailer camps used by construction crews are 
held over for plant workers; low-cost group hous- 
ing projects of permanent character are built for 








rent to employees. The need for housing large 
numbers of unattached workers, both men and 
women, brought relaxation of the Federal provi- 
sion that these facilities should be occupied only 
by families, so that now groups of unattached 
women may cooperate in renting the low-cost 
units if not in demand for families. Also, dormi- 
tories of temporary construction are being built 
under authority of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion where it is evident they will be needed for 
in-migrating workers. Separate groups for men 
and for women are provided, and the lay-out may 
include a combination cafeteria and recreation 
hall for both groups; sometimes also a clinic or 
dispensary. 

Arresting highlights appear in the field reports. 
In many instances girls are reported overcrowded 
in the limited number of rooms available to 
them. Some of the earlier dormitories for women 
did not include food and recreation facilities. In 
a few cases the dormitories are miles distant from 
the plant and transportation is inadequate for the 
numbers employed as well as poorly timed for 
late shifts. Women employees in some areas 
could find accommodations in desirable homes 
but the location of the plants made crosstown 
transportation necessary, for which no facilities 
were available. Light housekeeping in private 
homes is rarely permitted. The few restaurants 
in sparsely settled communities are overcrowded, 
their staffs depleted, and sanitary conditions 
sometimes poor. Drug stores, taverns, and beer 
joints are reported well patronized by young 
women in a few areas, as these places are often 
the only ones available for eating and loung- 
ing. A few areas showed increased juvenile de- 


linquency. Girls 14 to 16 years of age come ; 
plants, cannot be employed, later become com 
munity problems. 


However, minimum standards of living comfo, 
now have been set up, so new plans for women; 
dormitories insure pleasant and healthful envio». 


ment for workers when off duty. 

Prices of food are reported as fairly reasonah| 
in most areas. Rentals were jumping and in sop 
communities had become exorbitant; but 4 
O. P. A. is acting to curb rents through “free 
orders. 


Plan Recreation Programs 


Recreation programs adapted to the speci 
needs of women occupy a majority of the comme. 
nity agencies now functioning. Some difficulti« 
are the lack of transportation, frequent change o 


workshifts, week-end absences, lack of train 


volunteer leadership, lack of centers and equip. 


ment, community opposition or aloofness. On th 
other hand, several areas are outstanding for t} 


blending of community and war-worker talents 


into a well-rounded program for all concerne 
The W. P. A. provided leadership, organizatio 


and training for service in recreation progran: 


in many areas visited. 


Plant management in some areas is showing i 


concern for the welfare of women employees | 
providing trained personnel and equipment to cai 
for their essential and cultural needs. Thes 


include eating facilities and medical care at th 


plant, assistance with housing and transportatio: 
and social and recreational pls unning. In _ practi 

ally all areas plant management is cooperati 
with local agencies active in these fields. 


Manpower Policy as to Working Mothers 


The following has been issued by the War Man- 
power Commission: 

The expansion of the war-production program, 
as well as the increasing requirements of our armed 
forces, necessitates the maximum utilization of our 
labor resources. In many areas the lack of ade- 
quate housing and transportation facilities compels 
full use of the local labor supply. These consider- 
ations make it necessary to employ large numbers 
of women in gainful occupations useful to the war 
effort. Steps are already being taken to provide 
for the recruitment and training of additional wom- 
en. Prospective war-production schedules indi- 
cate that this program will have to be consider- 
ably expanded and intensified. In carrying out 
this program for utilization of women workers, it is 
important that to the maximum extent normal 
family life be preserved and maintained. 


To promote that end, and to promote tl 
effective mobilization and maximum utilization 
the Nation’s manpower in the prosecution of t! 
war, the War Manpower Commission here! 
declares the following basic policies: 

I. The first responsibility of women with young childr 
in war as in peace, is to give suitable care in their own ho! 
to their children. 

II. In order that established family life may not be 
necessarily disrupted, special efforts to secure the emp 
ment in industry of women with young children should 
deferred until full use has been made of all other sources 
labor supply. 

III. Barriers against the employment of women ¥ 
young children should not be set up by employers. 1 
decision as to gainful employment should in all age be 
individual decision made by the woman herself in the lig 
of the particular conditions prevailing in her home. 

IV. Whenever it is found that women with young ¢ 
dren are gainfully employed in essential activities, ort 
the labor requirements of essential activities have not be 
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met after the exhaustion of all other sources of labor sup- 
ply, and that to meet such requirements women with 
young children must be recruited, it is essential that: 
(a) Such women be employed at such hours and on 
such shifts as will cause the least disruption in 


their family life; and 


(b) If any such women are unable to arrange for the 


satisfactory care of their children at home dur- 
ing their working hours, adequate facilities be 
provided for the day-care of their children dur- 
ing working hours. Such facilities should be 
developed as community projects and not 
under the auspices of individual employers or 
employer groups, 


Women’s Place in War Labor Forces 


In munitions manufacture, women comprised 
in the early summer 38 to 50 percent of the total 
work force in different plants making ammunition; 
10 to 20 percent in firearms manufacture; 13 per- 
cent in the making of sighting and fire-control 
equipment; only 5 percent in the making of tanks 
and parts. Widespread differences were found, 
however, among firms manufacturing the same 
Of persons added to the labor 
force throughout the country in all types of occu- 
pations from May to June, 40 percent were women, 
according to monthly reports of the Work Projects 


type of product. 


Administration. 


Questions as to the extent to which women may 
be employed in actual practice, the numbers of 
women potentially available, the way in which 
they may be fitted into the war effort, are vital 
attempting 


ones, and numerous 


answers. 


surveys 


are 


On the basis of the increase of women workers 
in the first 6 months of 1942, nearly 2 million more 
will be added during this year, most of whom will 
be new workers, reaching a peak of over 15 million 
women. It is estimated that about 
these employed women, as compared to 1!) million 
in the spring, will be on war work. 

Enormous advances in the proportions of women 
employed are shown in 
individual plants as to the ratio of women to all 
personnel (exclusive of office employees) a year 
ago, this year, and as estimated for next year, 
according to preliminary returns from a question- 
naire submitted to 1,000 management executives 
the 
establishments women already are employed, or 
preparations for their employment are being made. 
The following may be selected to show the situa- 


by Modern Industry. 


tion in a variety of companies: 


Instruments 
Aviation 
Electrical 
Pharmaceutical 
Tool and die 
Machinery 
Hosiery __ 
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Questions as to plant policy indicate that the 
“all women” department is disappearing. Dif- 
ferences in job classification in some cases separate 
men and women, but in half the plants they work 
side by side. 

As employment builds up to the war peak, a 
larger proportion of the new employees are 
women. In Michigan, employment decreased 
from October 1941 to April 1942 due to conversion 
to war production, priority, and other factors, 
according to reports from 723 identical plants 
surveyed at those dates by the State Department 
of Labor and Industry. The ratio of women 
generally had increased where total employment 
had risen, had remained about the same where 
employment changed little, and had declined in 
industries that had lost 10 percent or more in 
employment. 

Women are being employed in greater and 
greater numbers in the Philadelphia area in the 
aircraft industry, as well as on lighter types of 
machine operating and assembly work in muni- 
tions and electrical goods industries, according to a 
recent survey made by the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania. Increases in em- 
ployment of women are expected to continue, and 
more women than men will work in several plants 
now being built. Girls are taking jobs in war 
industries where women previously have found but 
little employment opportunity. This situation in 
woman employment is of very recent develop- 
ment, since up to May 1942 women had been 
newly employed to only a limited extent in the 
Philadelphia area, and appointments of women 
had been relatively less than in a similar period in 
World WarI. Inupstate Pennsylvania, especially 
in the Reading and the Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre regions, relatively large numbers of women 
with industrial experience have been without jobs 
or employed only part time. 

Besides war-plant employment of women, girls 
now are replacing boys in such jobs as wrapping and 
packing in stores. The boys are taking better- 
paid machine jobs, and there is an exceptional de- 
mand for boys of 18 and 19, far beyond the avail- 
able supply. 

Evidence of tightening of the labor market is 
seen in increased wage rates and earnings affecting 
most types of work, even domestic day workers. 
From January 1941 to March 1942, average hourly 








earnings increased in every important industry 
group in the Philadelphia area (except cigars and 
tobacco), most markedly in the war industries. 
Average hours of work increased in every case. 
A survey of potential war workers in St. Paul, 
Minn., made by the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute in March 1942, found practi- 
cally 26,000 persons not in the labor force but will- 
ing to work. Almost 21,000 of the total were 
women; 4,900 of the women could work only if 
day-nursery service were provided. In May the 
number of persons in the labor force, defined as 
“all persons with jobs plus all those seeking work,” 
was 120,000, one-third of whom were women. Of 
these women, 1,118 were out of a job and seeking 
work, 611 were in Government emergency work, 
and 407 had part-time jobs but were seeking more 
work. Among the St. Paul manufacturing indus- 


tries of types that can engage many women are 
to mention only a few—meat products, appap 
and accessories, and printing and publishing. 

A registration of women was taken in Oregop | 
February. This State has a large seasonal . 
mand for agricultural workers, and a shortage wo: 
anticipated. However, there is little manufy 
turing in the State that would afford in«dustriy 
jobs for women. The three large occupatiop 
groups of registrants were: Service, 34's percer 
clerical, 22; agricultural, 12. Only about op 
sixth of all registrants were actually employed ; 
the time. Of the women not employed, those mos 
likely to be available for work were about 15, 
single women 18 to 45 years of age and near) 
40,000 married women, in the same age croup 
with no children. As many as 88,000 who regis 
tered were over 45. 


Best Practices for Women War Workers 


The war situation demands increased efficiency 
on the part of women workers. Certain of the 
employment conditions necessary to secure such 
efficiency are well known from long industrial 
experience with women workers. These are for 
the most part observed as best practice in plants 
that have been accustomed to employing women. 

Managements that are now for the first time 
putting women on the force are continually calling 
on the experience of the Women’s Bureau for 
advice as to problems they are newly meeting. 
To aid workers and employers alike in knowing 
what conditions of work will develop the greatest 
efficiency of these new women employees, the 
Women’s Bureau is issuing a series of leaflets 
giving recommendations as to the best practices 
known. Some of these deal with meal and rest 
periods, night work and shift rotation, hazards on 
abrasive-wheel jobs, necessary washing and toilet 
facilities for women, and guides for wartime use 
of women on farms. 


Rest and Lunch Periods for Women 


It is obvious that the human body must have 
sufficient fuel if it is to achieve the best in per- 
formance. The lunch recess should be long enough 
to allow the women to leave the workroom, wash, 
eat a well-balanced meal, and have a few minutes 
for leisure. It is well established that better 
nutrition means better work. At least 30 minutes 
is needed, and more may be required if lunch- 
rooms are inadequate to serve the expanding force 
with dispatch or are inconveniently located in 
relation to workrooms, especially if the workers 
are exposed to harmful substances calling for very 
thorough washing and perhaps change of clothing. 


Rest periods of 5 or 10 minutes in the middle : 
a work spell increase health and output. A ty 
out must determine the best rest pause. Require. 
ments will vary with the nature of the work an 
the length of the day. Employees cannot main- 
tain output under excessive speed-up. In a 
unbroken 4 hours a worker necessarily pauses fo 
several minutes an hour. Time lost by sud 
pauses is reduced by organized rest times. 


Night Work and Shifts for Women 


Night work should be used only as the lesser o/ 
two evils in a war emergency—the other being 
long overtime hours on a day shift. Howeve 
the ill effects of night work can be lessened by 
measures to protect the health of night workers 
including adequate lighting, time and facilities fo 
a hot meal, health supervision, attention t 
transportation, and so forth. 

Where three 8-hour shifts are worked many 
employers have adopted the plan of rotation of 
shifts in order to distribute among all workers th 
burdens of night work. The most effective tim 
to remain on one shift has not been fully de 
termined, and variations are necessary with th 
individual, type of work, and so on. Som 
authorities recommend changes every 4 to 6 weeks 
others every 2, 3, or 4 months. If changes ar 
too frequent, workers fail to become settled in 
regular rhythm of work, sleep, and recreatiol 
On the late shift especially it takes time t 
accustom oneself to daytime sleeping. 

Periods at which fatigue shows itself mos 
severely are found to be in the first days afte 
going on night work and again at a time about 4 
month or 6 weeks later. It is difficult to sugges 
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an invariable rule, since conditions are very 
unlike and authorities of today differ in their 
recommendations. The one point of agreement 
is as to the disadvantages of night work. The 
Women’s Bureau recommends that: 
1. Night work should be used only as an emergency 
measure, 
2. When night work is necessary, all possible measures 
should be taken to protect the workers’ health. 


3. In regard to the rotation of shifts, change should 
be made (1) not too frequently, (2) not at inter- 
vals so long as to develop chronic fatigue. 

Women who have never done farm work 


undoubtedly will be needed to meet a shortage in 
agricultural labor, especially at temporary peak 
seasons When perishable crops must be gathered 
rapidly to be saved. Actual needs will vary from 
place to place, and determination of requirements 


Women’s Work Hours 


British policy on wartime hours of work for 
women has aimed at maintaining hours short of 
the point where lowered productivity and absen- 
teeism menace an all-out program. Two prin- 
ciples have been observed in relaxing hours: 
1) That considerably longer hours can be thought 
of only as a “spurt” that cannot be continued 
indefinitely, and (2) That exceptions to the 
Factories Act of 1937 must be made in a regular- 
ized fashion and on an individual-firm basis. 

A plant securing the permission of the District 
Inspector of Factories may be exempted from the 
hours provisions of the Factories Act, according 
to the latest order ' by the Minister of Labor and 
National Service under the Defense Regulations. 
This Hours of Day Work in Factories Order al- 
lows increased hours during the daytime only, 
and this only with individual permission. Even 
then a maximum is fixed. This brings to four 
the number of general Orders now in force which 
provide for work schedules outside those per- 
missible under the Factories Act. They apply to 
engineering and allied trades, cotton spmning and 
doubling, flour mills, and industry generally. A 
fifth order, affecting the hours of employment of 
women and young persons in potteries, was 
revoked on May 3, 1942. 

_ According to the newest order,’ Sunday work 
is banned, periods are set within which the work- 
day must fall, and rest periods are required. The 


1 The Hours of Day Work in Factories (Women and Yo ing 
Persons) O der, 1942. Ministry of Labor Gazette, Febru- 


ary ) 
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in 


and recruitment of workers should be carried on 
under supervision of two agencies—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Employment Service. 
Where the fact of a shortage has been established, 
women in thé community should be drawn upon 
first, and only when actually needed should outside 
workers be brought in. Standards of employment 
should be established. These should include 
reasonable hours, one day of rest in seven, a fair 
wage that will not undercut existing rates, the 
necessary transportation, sanitary and comfortable 
housing facilities, and supervision if young women 
must live in camps or dormitories. Local women’s 
organizations may be of great help in the recruit- 
ment of women and the establishing and main- 
taining of standards. They should work in close 
cooperation with State and Federal agencies. 


British War Industries 


maximum for women and young persons of 16 
and over is 55 hours a week, 10% hours on any 
weekday and 5 hours on Saturdays or, when 
specially approved, up to 8. The pressure of war 
orders on plants, the transfer of their labor supply 
to munitions factories, and the employment of 
women on men’s work side by side with men is 
the cause of this order. This lengthening of 
maximum hours is expected to be temporary, to 
meet the present extreme emergency. A large 
aircraft manufacturer reported recently that im 
his experience a week not longer than 40 to 46 
hours constituted the best period for maximum 
production. Beyond that time production does 
not increase and the women employed are subject 
to cumulative fatigue. 

On April 28, 1942, the emergency order that 
covers most munitions workers was extended in- 
definitely. It applies to engineering, metal, motor 
vehicle, aircraft, toolmaking, electrical cable, wire 
rope, and shipbuilding firms. It allows the 
District Inspector to authorize four types of 
scheme: (1) Three shifts of 8 hours each; (2) Two 
day shifts of 8 hours; (3) Day and night shifts; 
and (4) Extended day work. The first two usually 
average 45 hours a week for the workers; the last 
two are limited to 60 hours. Outside of the gen- 
eral emergency orders, individual permissions may 
be obtained directly from Ministry of Labor head- 
quarters. Over 1,000 of these were in force at 
the time of the last Annual Report of the In- 
spector of Factories, and presumably the number 
has increased since. 











Stabilization Pact Proves a Success 


The voluntary agreement of the Building Trades 
Unions of the American Federation of Labor, 
consisting of 1,500,000 members, to stabilize 
wages for the duration so as to pr event inflation, 
is working out successfully, and will continue to 
do so, the W age Adjustment Board has reported 
to Secretary of Labor Perkins. The Board, of 
which Assistant Secretary of Labor Daniel W. 
Tracy is chairman, was set up with the approval 
of President Roosevelt to adjust wage rates under 
the agreement of May 22 which went into effect 
on July 1 

“The agreement was criticised at the time of 
its announcement on the ground that the building 
trades would rush through increased rates prior 
to the July 1 deadline, 7 the report said. “An 
approximation of our experience would be that 
only about 1 percent of all building trades wage 
agreements so far concluded in 1942 represent 
an attempt upon the part of the union to obtain 
a wage increase because of the imminence of the 
July 1 date. The other increases were simply 
the annual renewal of contracts which would have 
been made without regard to the agreement. 

“Of those 25 to 30 examples of ‘attempting to 
‘beat the gun’ which have come to our attention, 
the majority of claimed increases has not been 
recognized and those which were recognized have 
been cases where the wage rate in effect was more 
than 12 months out of date and was considered 
by all parties to be out of line with the prevailing 
scales. This means that the building trades wage 
stabilization agreement has been entirely without 
inflationary effect so far as concerns the 38-day 
interval between its announcement and_ the 
stabilization date. 

“The actions of the Wage Adjustment Board, 
created by your order, might be thought to have 
an inflationary possibility, in that the Board 
has power in specified types of cases to recom- 
mend that adjustments after July 1 be recognized. 
The record of the Board proves that any such 
fear is unfounded. In the six weeks of its exist- 
ence, only 29 cases have been referred to the Board 
for adjustment. Of these 29 cases 23 have been 
disposed of. In only five instances has a wage 
adjustment been granted. 


10 


“These adjustments for a specific craft in eae 
of five localities have been entirely inconseq uentig| 
The specific increases recognized are: (1) 12 
cents an hour for carpenters in Pine Bluff ay 


Stuttgart, Ark., in order to attract the necessary 


labor from out of the State; (2) 12% cents for 
of the 4 classes of operating engineers in Norfol} 
Va.; (3) 6% cents for asbestos workers in Norfol} 


Va.; (4) 10 cents for 3 of the 4 classes of painter: 
in Charlotte, N. C.; (5) 12% cents for 2 of the: 


classes of painters in Dayton, Ohio. 

“Accepting the actual record of the Wag 
Adjustment Board as more persuasive than am 
speculation as to its effect, it is plain that 
inflationary consequences are to be expected fro 
its action.” 

Secretary Perkins expressed great satisfactior 
with the report ‘“‘because it proves such voluntan 
agreements are workable and anti-inflationary, 


She said that the agreement is the only one cover- 
ing an entire industry in existence at present 


which provides for stabilization of wages for th 
duration of the war. 


In addition to Chairman Tracy the member 
and alternate members of the Wage Adjustment 
Board are: Representing the Building Construe. 
tion Trades Department of the American Feder. 
tion of Labor: John Coyne, President Building 


Construction Trades Department; Harry ( 


Bates, President Bricklayers, Masons and _ Plas. 
terers International Union; Robert Byron, Pres: 


dent, Sheet Metal Workers International Union 


Alternates: Morris C. Hutchinson, first  vice- 
president, Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiner 


of America; E. J. Brown, President Internationa 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; John Rooney 
President Plasterers’ International Association 
Government Contracting Agencies: Navy De 
partment—Lt. Charles D. Pennebaker; alternate 
Comdr. J. R. Perry; Defense Plant Corporatio: 
(R. F. C.)\— Morton McCartney; alternate, B. H 
MacNeal; War Department—Lt. Col. Claren 
D. Barker; alternate, Lt. Col. James T. O’Connel 
Carl R. Schedler is Executive Secretary of t! 
Board. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in June 1942 


Under the impetus of the war-production drive, 
factory employment rose to new high levels in 
June. The munitions industries accounted for a 
gain of 100,000 workers over the preceding month. 
Employment in Federal, State, and local “Gov ern- 
ment service also continued to expand sharply, 
and transportation and public utility and finance 
and service establishments likewise re ported 
further increases in their labor force. 

These gains were offset slightly by declines in 
employment in retail and w holesale trade, mining, 
and construction. The decline of 85,000 in trade 
employment was accounted for in part by Govern- 
ment restrictions directly or indirectly affecting 
the sale of automobiles, tires, electric appliances, 
gasoline, lumber, and other items for civilian use. 
The reduction in construction employment was 
due to recessions in private building as employ- 
ment on Government projects showed a sub- 
stantial increase over May. 

The net increase of 152,000 in total civilian 
nonagricultural employment brought the June 
level to 41,415,000—the highest on record. Non- 
agricultural employment was approximately 1,- 
040,000 greater than in June a year ago and was 
over 5,500,000 greater than in June 1940, when 
the national defense program was inaugurated. 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
Manufacturing—-Approximately 131,000 work- 
ers were added to the pay rolls of durable-goods 
manufacturing industries during the interval 
between the middle of May and the middle of 
June, according to the regular monthly employ- 
ment survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
During the same period total weekly pay rolls in 
durable-goods industries advanced by more than 
$8,300,000. The automobile industry, converted 
to war production, reported another pick-up in 
employment, aggregating 14,500, and shipbuilding, 
aircraft, foundries, engines, electrical mi: .chinery, 
and machine tools also continued to expand. 
On the other hand, declines in employment were 
reported by such durable-goods industries as cast- 
ron pipe, stoves, radios and phonographs, type- 
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writers, and electric- and steam-railroad car 
building. 

Fewer workers (14,200) were employed in manu- 
facturing nondurable goods in June, as compared 
with May, and the total weekly pay roll also 
declined slightly. Large seasonal reductions in 
employment in women’s clothing, cotton-seed oil, 
cake, and meal, and fertilizers more than offset 
the gains in such industries as carpets and rugs, 
tires, canning, ice cream, and cigars and cigarettes. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics employment 
index for all manufacturing industries was 
1 percent higher in June than in May and 8.8 
percent higher than in June 1941. This index 
shows that for every 1,000 factory wage earners 
employed on the average during 1923-25, 1,391 
had jobs this June, compared with 1, 377 in - 
preceding month and 1,279 in June of last yea 
The factory pay-roll index based on 1923-25 as 
100 stood at 197.7 in June, as against 193.2 in 
May and 152.2 in June 1941. This was an in- 
crease of 2.3 percent over the month interval and 
of nearly 30.0 percent over the year interval June 
1941 to June 1942. 

Nonmanufacturing.—Outstanding among the 
employment changes in nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries over the month was the se paration of approxi- 
mately 85,000 workers from jobs in wholesale and 
retail trade. Slight declines were recorded in 
anthracite and bituminous-coal mining. Fewer 
workers were also employed in metal mining. 
Employment in quarries and nonmetallic mines 
showed a less-than-seasonal increase from May to 
June. 

Street railways and busses again expanded their 
forces. With but two exceptions, these branches 
of the transportation industry have shown gains 
in employment each month since February 1941, 
reflecting the incr. sed demand for public trans- 
portation because of -he war program. Class I rail- 
roads employed nearly 1,300,000 workers in June, 
an increase of about 12 percent over the year in- 
terval. The number of employees of telephone 
and telegraph companies increased slightly dur- 
ing the month, and electric light and power com- 
panies reported about the same number of workers 
on their pay rolls as in May. 





PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT relief programs have dropped slightly more thy 
1,310,000 persons from their pay rolls. 
Construction Projects—Employment aiid ex; 
ings on construction projects financed wholly , 
in part from Federal funds during June were; 





Federal Service—Employment in the Federal 
executive service rose 118,000 during June. Of 
this number, 13,000 were hired for work in the 
District of Columbia and 105,000 in various other 




















. aT . | 
sections of the country. Total employment in the Project Employment | Furni 
executive branch of the Government aggregated All construction projects______- 1, 694, 000 |$309. 415 » 
nearly 2,230,000 or 860,000 more than in June a es he 
year ago. The legislative branch of the Federal Regular Federal Government; == Fj 
Gover nt e loyed about 6.500 workers i appropriations : }1, 603, 300 294, 450, 0 

sovernment employed about 6,500 workers in Reconstruction Finance Cor-| 
June, and the judicial branch 2,600. poration 50,500 | 9. 095.0 

Work Projects —Further contraction of work- Public housing | 33, 400 5, 060, 

relief programs during June affected a total of War public works--__ taco | 6, 600 130, 6 

ne : . r Dp . Public Works Administration _ - 200 | 30, 0 
180,600 persons. Employment on W. P. A. proj- — 
ects was reduced by 88,200; N. Y. A. student-work General Relief —Reports from 19 large cities | 
program activities provided jobs for 80,800 fewe1 the Social Security Board indicate that approx 
boys and girls; and Civilian Conservation Corps mately 259,700 families and single persons receiv: 
enrollees were reduced by 14,300. June employ- $8,220,000 in relief from public funds durin 
ment totaled 697,800 for the W. P. A., 322,600 for June. This was a decline of about 6 percent j 
N. Y. A., and 69,300 in the C. C. C. Over the the number of cases and of 7 percent in disburse. 
year’s period, June 1941 to June 1942, all work- ments, compared with May. 

Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
[June 1942, May 1942, and June 1941] 
Number of workers employed Amount of weekly pay roll 
Industry - ees ean —__—_—_———| <= er 
June 1942 | May 19423 | June 1941 | June 19421 | May 19422 | June 1941 

— _| - _ a — = | — —_ a - _— —|— 
All industries 3______ 10, 926, 200 | 10, 821, 200 | 10, 094, 800 | $368, 971, 000 | $363, 921, 000 | $288, 764, 00 
Durable-goods groups 3 5, 991, 400 | 5, 872, 200 | &, 200, 800 237, 950, 000 232, 786, 000 174 0, ( 

Iron and steel - . 1,204,600 | 1,202,700 | 1, 214, 300 | 45, 665, 000 | 46, 718, 000 | 42, 867, 00 

Machinery : 1,802,100 | 1,775,800} 1, 485, 400 79, 609, 000 77, 784, 000 | 54, 774, 00 

Transportation equipment 1, 509, 400 1,418,500 | 1,001, 700 | 72, 744, 000 | 69, 159, 000 | £1, 308, 00 

Nonferrous metals aed 358, 700 360, 300 354,000 | 14,245,000 | 13, 811, 000 11, 454, Of 

Lumber 668, 900 666, 900 699,100 | 17, 048, 000 16, 605, 000 15, 349, 0 

Stone, clay, glass 327, 800 330, 500 340, 100 | 9, 329, 000 9, 384, 000 | 8, 895, 0 
Nondurable-goods groups 3 4, 928, 800 , 949, 000 4, 894, 000 131, 021, 000 131, 135, 000 | 114, 544, ( 

Textiles 1, 775, 800 1, 822,200 | 1, 833, 900 | 39, 093, 000 40, 693, 000 35, 273, 00 

Leather___ 314, 200 319, 400 | 317, 200 | 7, 857, 000 | 7, 868, 000 6, 787, 0 

Food... ee a 938, 100 900, 300 898, 200 | 25, 778, 000 24, 321, 000 21, 910, 

Tobacco 88, 200 86, 800 | 90, 700 | 1, 718, 000 1, 632, 000 1, 561, OF 

Paper and printing ne 623, 600 634, 000 | 645, 700 19, 293, 000 19, 620, 000 19, 115, 0 

Chemicals_______ 517, 900 520, 500 455,800 | 18,799,000 | 18, 706, 000 14, 385, 0 

Rubber ae 130, 200 128, 200 148, 700 | 4, 743, 000 | 1, 741, 000 1) 895, OF 

Unclassified ___ 540, 800 537, 600 503, 800 | 13, 740, 000 13, 554, 000 10, 618, Of 

1 Preliminary. 2 Revised. 


* Major groups adjusted to 1939 Census of Manufactures. Because the subgroups have not been similarly adjust 
because of overlapping, the totals of the subgroups under durable goods do not agree with the total for the group as a whol: 


Hours of Work and Earnings in more than in May and $6.15 per week more tha 


: : in June 1941. 
Manufacturing Industries In the durable-goods manufacturing industre 


workers averaged 45.0 hours per week. Thi 


The average workweek in manufacturing indus- earned on theaverage, 93'4 cents an hour, and $44.0) 
tries stood at 42.5in June. This was the same as a week. In the nondurable-goods industries e 
in the preceding month and over 1 hour per week ployment averaged 40 hours per week, and facto 
longer than in June of last year. Hourly earnings workers averaged 72's cents an hour and $28.25 p 
of factory wage earners averaged 84 cents in June week. Average weekly hours of work and hou! 

10.0 centsanhour higher than in June a year ago. and weekly earnings in 10 selected durable- an 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing indus- nondurable-goods manufacturing industries 
tries amounted to $38.05, or 60 cents per week June were: 
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Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 


48.5 
47.0 aircraft. 
41.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
40.5 sawmills. 
39.0 brick manufacturing. 
Hourly earnings: 
$1.01 blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$0.99'4 in aircraft. 


foundries and machine shops. 


$0.92 in foundries and machine shops. 


$0.70 


$0.64'4 in sawmills. 


Weekly earnings: 
$46.75 in aircraft. 


$44.70 in foundries and machine shops. 
$40.85 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 


¢in brick manufacturing. 


$27.35 in brick manufacturing. 


ra) 


$26.30 in sawmills. 


Employment, pay rolls, wages, and hours in selected 


nonmanufacturing industries 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 


41.5 in paper and pulp. 


41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 


37.5 in boots and shoes. 


41.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 


38.5 in petroleum refining. 


Hourly earnings: 


$1.10 in petroleum refining. 
$0.8014 in slaughtering and meat packing. 


$0.7914 in paper and pulp. 
$0.65 in boots and shoes. 


$0.53 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 


Weekly earnings: 


$42.20 in petroleum refining. 


$33.10 in paper and pulp. 


$32.90 in slaughtering and meat packing 


$24.90 in boots and shoes. 


$21.65 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 


Employment, pay rolls, wages, and hours in selected 
nonmanufacturing industries—Continued 





Item 


Retail trade 


Employment - 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly nours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 
Wholesale trade 
Employme nt 
Weekly pay 
Weekly hours 
Hourly eart ings 
Weekly carnings 


roll 


Bituminous coal 


Employment 


Weekly } L\ roll 
Wee kly ours 

Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 


Metal mining 


1 


Employment 


Weekly L\ roll 
Weekly hours 

Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Telephone and telegraph 

Employment 

Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 

Hourly earnings 
Weekly ¢ ings _ 


June 1942 


3, 542, 300 
$81, 870, 000 
42.0 

SO. 61 

$23. 35 


1, 439, 700 
$52. 561, 000 
11.5 

SO. 86 


$35. 45 


$23, 400 
$14, 348, 000 


33. 0 | 


$1. OS 
$36, 95 


90, 000 

$3, 331, 000 
14.0 

SO. SS 

S38. 80 


465, 900 
$15, 923, 000 
40. 5 

$0. 82 

$33. 40 
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Increase or de- 


crease 
May June 
1942 to | 1941 to 
June June 
1942 1942 
Percent | Percent 
1. 6 5. 4 
.6 1.9 
+.6 2. 4 
+. 3 +5. 8 
1.0 +3. 8 
® | 4.4 
1.0 +2.7 
3 2 
. 6 7.2 
7 7.4 
.8 +4. 7 
+6. 1 21 
13 +6. 0 
1. 4 18 
+6, 9 15. 7 
.4 3. 8 
.8 19. 1 
.8 +-3. 4 
+. 5 11.3 
1.2 14.8 
.8 7. 1 
9/4117 
+. 2 +1.2 
4 +2.9 
—s +43 





Increase or de- 
crease 
Item June 1942! May June 
1942 to | 1941 t 
June June 
1942 1942 
Power and light 
: Percent | Percent 
Employment. 241, 200 3 5. 9 
Weekly pay roll $9, 509, 000 |+-0.8 2.5 
Weekly hours_- 10. 5 +.4 2.9 
Hourly earnings $0. 98 .6 6.5 
Weekly earnings - - $39. 30 | +.8 9. 0 
Street railways and busses 
Employment 207, 600 1. 4 7.0 
Weekly pay roll $8, 342, 000 |+3. 2 17. 6 
Weekly hours 48. 0 +. 4 5 
Hourly earnings $0. 81 1.3 8. 6 
Weekly earnings $39. 45 1.8 9.9 
Hotels 
Employment - 277, 800 9 2 
Weekly pay roll $4, 746, 000 3 9. 5 
Weekly hours 15.0 3 .3 
Hourly earnings $0. 38 1. 6 9.2 
Weekly earnings $17. 35 12 9.3 
Laundries 
Employment 263, 900 5 L299 
Weekly pay roll $4, 993, 000 9 12.0 
Weekly hours 14.0 5 6 
Hourly earnings $0. 49 2 8. 5 
Weekly earnings $21. 05 $ 9. 7 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment 76, 100 1.7 5.8 
Weekly pay roll $1, 697, 000 3.9 19. 4 
Weekly hours__- t5. 5 2.2 1.3 
Hourly earnings- $0. 57 2 12.8 
Weekly earnings $25. 40 2. I 12.9 
! Preliminary. 2 No change 
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Cost of Living in July 1942 


The cost of living went up again between the 
middle of June and the middle of July in large 
American cities. The increase of 0.4 percent was 
almost entirely due to higher prices of certain 
foods, such as butter, eggs, and fresh fruits and 
vegetables, which are important in the family 
budget and which are not subject to control by 
the Office of Price Administration. The prices of 
cost-of-living items which are under control went 
up slightly (by 0.1 percent), principally because 
of higher gasoline and fuel prices in eastern cities 
allowed by the Office of Price Administration 
because of transportation costs (later reduced). 
Rents were reduced in a number of key cities 
which were brought under Federal rent control, 
notably in Baltimore, where the decline was 7 
percent, 

Since Federal price control was inaugurated in 
May the cost of living has advanced 0.8 percent to 
mid-July. There was some further increase in 
August because of continued advances in prices of 
foods. 

It now costs families with moderate incomes 
$1.19 to buy the same kinds of things for which 
they spent $1 before the outbreak of the war in 
Europe in August 1939. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost-of-living index in mid-July was 116.9 
percent of the 1935-39 average, 11 pereent higher 
than a year ago at this time. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 





Percentage change 


Index as ——_ 








of July 155) June 15, | July 15 Aug. |: 
¢ ac 942 : » ug. ] 
Area and city po. a pee. - ee. > = te 
100.0 1942 1942 7 _ 
< 942 
Average for large cities_| 116.9 | +0.4 |+11.0 1.18 ¢ 
North Atlantic: _ 
Boston , 115.8 1.7 |+11.6 + 19.3 
Buffalo 120.8 .1 {+119 +-29 | 
New Yo 115. 2 —_ +9. 9 + 16,4 
Philadelp’ ia 116. 3 12 |+12.2 | +189 
Pittsburgh 116.7 cn -9.9 +18 ¢ 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 118.3 ; +11.2 +19, 9 
Savannah 121.5 +1.1 }+13.1 +99 4 
Washington, D. C_| 116. 4 +. 8 11.5 18, | 
North Central: 
Chicago 116. 1 ea 9. 4 +17. 
Cincinnati 116. 7 ae 11.7 + 19,9 
Cleveland 118. 5 3 10. 6 -18, 5 
Detroit 117.8 2 |+10.0 19, ( 
Kansas City 113.7 $/+11.3 , +15 
Minneapolis 116. 1 2; +9.2) +164 
St. Louis 116. 2 3 3. 3 18, 5 
South Central: 
Birmingham 117.2 l 9.5 + 19, ( 
Houston 116.7 9 11.1 +15, 
Western: 
Denver 116.0 3 11.6 17. 
Los Angeles 119.9 3 13. 4 19 
San Francisco 118. 1 2 11.7 + 18,9 
Seattle 119.5 3 11.3 19. | 





War Construction Employment On Increase 


Employment on war construction projects of the 
Federal Government reached one million persons, 
or nearly one-half of the employment in the 
construction industry, in June. Employment on 
nonwar construction projects declined during the 
first half of 1942, reflecting the effects of recent 
Federal limitations on such projects to conserve 
materials for the war effort. 

Only 1,070,000 persons were employed on non- 
war projects in June of this year, as compared with 
1,767,000 persons employed in June of last year. 
As a result of this decline in nonwar construction, 
total construction employment in June 1942 
dropped to 2,070,000, or nearly 200,000 below the 
number employed in the same month of last year. 

The peak in nonwar construction employment 
since 1929 was reached in September 1940, just as 
the war construction program was getting under 
way. Privately financed residential building and 


industrial and utilities expansion in the defens 
areas maintained nonwar construction employ- 
ment at a high level throughout 1941. In the firs 


half of 1942, employment on these types of work | 


declined sharply. 

Further curtailment on nonwar construction wil 
cause a rapid decline in employment in the thin 
and fourth quarters 1942, and will reduce the 
annual average employment on nonwar projects 
to one-half of the annual level for the preceding 
2 years. 

Employment on war construction projects has 
increased nearly 45 percent within the past ‘ 
months. An additional increase of 200,000 persons 
is anticipated before peak employment in the war 
construction program is reached in the thir 
quarter of this year. ‘Employment on_ sue 
projects in June 1942 was more than double that 
in June of last year. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Price 10 cents a copy; subscrip 
tion price, 75 cents a year; postage additional outside the United States. 
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